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LESSON PLANS 


Lesson Assignments 


Na 
cultural « 
2. Pages 1) How did World 
War II bring troubled times to Greece? 
2) What the ruman Dov 
What were the circumstances under 
which it was issued? } How has 
Marshall Plan aid helped Greece? (4) 
Write a brief | 


statement abot 
ent status ot 


trine? 


it the pres 
these problems a) the 


Greek guerrillas; (b) corruption and 
instability in government; (c) the pov 
erty of the land and people 

3 Page 10 (] Write a co nposi 
tion which describes the life of a f 


na armer 


Aids 


for This Issue 


in a small Greek village. (2) What is 
meant by “three-story farming”? Why 
is this system used in Greece? (3) Why 
relief”? 


is Greece called a “nation on 


GREECE—THEN AND NOW (page 7) 
Aim 
To « 


Greece today. 


mpare ancient Greece with 


Preparation 


This lesson is to consist primarily of 
floor talks given inte- 
grated with the suggested activities be- 
low. It is suggested therefore, that ade- 


by students as 


quate time be given for the reading 


and activity preparation 


Activities 

1. Assign groups of students to pre- 
pare floor talks on one or more of these 
1) A day at the Olympic 
Games in ancient Greece. (2) The life 
w Spartan boy. (3) 


( >I eece— 


topics 
of an Athenian 


Famous persons in ancient 


Demosthenes, Archimedes, 
The influence of ancient Greece 
on modern dancing and architecture. 


5 Famous buildings in ancient 
Students 


from the local museum or school library 


Greece can borrow pictures 


Invite a member of the commu 
, " 
nity who came originally from Greece 


t to the class about life in the 


) spe ik 
ld country 
ve students visit a tourist igen 
ybtain posters, literature, and 
travel materials available at the 
und plan a trip to Greece 


of students list 


agency 

4. Have a committee 
some of the old Greek gods and tell the 
the ancient 


class their significance for 


Greeks 

Discussion Questions 
1. What is 

Greece is the “home 
2. “If you would search for the glory 

and riches of Greége, you must look to 

the past, not to the present.’ 


( 


that 
-) 


meant by saying 
of democracy” 


Explain 


Week 


3. Why is Greece such a poor coun- 
try today? 


Summary 


Have each student write up an im- 
aginary diary on the subject, “My visit 
to Greece.” 


GREECE’S COME-BACK (pages 8-9) 
Aim 

To understand the current problems 
of Greece at home and in her world 
relations. 


Ilustrative Aids 


Wall map of Europe, desk atlases, 
World Week map. 


Preparation 


1) Assign students to read pertinent 
articles listed in the reference reading 
list for oral reports. 

2) Assign students to prepare for 
one or more of the activity approaches 
listed below. 


Motivation 


Suppose you were one of a Congres- 
sional committee whose job was to de- 
cide which countries were to be 
dropped from Marshall Plan aid or have 
the amount of aid reduced. How would 

ut decide when Greece came up for 
your consideration? What factors would 
influence your decision? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Communists call the Truman Doc- 
trine an example of American imperial 
ism. Why do we regard it as a program 
for defending the freedom of a country 
and of the free world? 

2. If Greece is such a poor country, 
why should Russia be interested in add- 
ing it to her list of satellites? (How does 
a study of the map of Greece's location 
help you find an answer? 

3. In what ways has the U. S. shown 
its friendship for the Greek people? 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Greece makes comeback 
from war destruction (p. 8). New, cheap drug for 
laria revealed (p. 13). “Pacific Pact” proposal is new 
e in foreign affairs (p. 21). IN NEWS PAGES (pp 
-6)—Voice of America plans radio station on ship; 
Australian boom runs into trouble; Mormon 
Church names new head: Atom spies get death sen- 
tence, President fires MacArthur from U. N. and other 
Far East commands, in Korea policy dispute 


wool 


REST FOR THE BATTLE-WEARY: Some U. S. sol- 
liers have been in Korea ever since fighting started 
there last June. Soon some of them will be coming 
home. The Army savs it is starting a “rotation” plan this 
nth. As fast as fresh troops arrive to take their 
places, U. S. ground troops will go back to the United 
States for home leave before going to new duty assign- 
ents. By midsummer it is hoped to “rotate” about 
000 men a month. Those in combat longest will get 
ference The Army says it has 164,000 soldiers and 
fiicers Korea. and 90.000 are in actual combat 


FEAT OF NAVIGATION: In the eight months or so 
f each vear when the Great Lakes are free of ice, a 
fleet of ore carriers churns back and forth from the iron 
ves of Minnesota to the steel mills near the Lakes 
The Government thinks we must have a bigger ore 
fleet on the Lakes to keep steel pouring out for the de- 
fense program. Three big ore carriers used in World 
War IT are on the Atlantic coast, unused. They will be 
towed along the Atlantic through the Gulf of 
Mexico, up the Mississippi and Illinois Rivers, and 
zh the Chicago Canal into Lake Michigan. Never 
fore has a vessel so large (600 feet long) gone 
through this network of inland waterways. 


coast 


throu 


THEY LOOK US OVER: There are 30,000 foreign 


its in U. S. colleges—a new record—says the In- 
of International Education. The biggest increase 
nts from Africa, Southeast Asia, and the Mid- 
1930, the Institute says, there were 11 

und one Afghan studying in the 
id nobody from the Gold Coast of Africa. To- 

lay there are 546 from Iraq, 88 from Burma, 66 from 
Afghanistan, and 78 from the Gold Coast. Chinese 
students number 3.549. More than half the foreign 
students pay their own way. Some get help from their 


tuder 


titute 


ul cst 


About 13 per cent receive money 
travel grants and scholarships 


wn governments 


from the 1 S.1 


WAGES OF BASEBALL: Stan Musial, St. Louis Car- 
dinals star, will probably have to sacrifice a $35,000 pay 
raise to the nation’s anti-inflation program. Musial 
made $50,000 last year and was the highest paid man 
m the Redbirds club. This year his contract is reported 
to call for $85.000. But lawyers of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board stepped in. They ruled that no ball club 
can pay any player more than it paid its highest-salaried 
man in 1950. Apparently Musial is the only big leaguer 


iffected by the ruling 


Acme photo 


OLD MASTER GREETS NEWEST MASTER: Two 
years ago golfers said of Ben Hogan: “He'll never play 
The little Texan lay near death in a hospital 
Last week Ben put the finishing 
touches on a great comeback. He won the last major 
golf crown that he had never worn by winning the 
Masters tournament at Atlanta, Ga. Twice before he had 
lost by a single stroke. In photo, Bobby Jones (left), the 
“Old Master” of golf before World War II hands Hogan 
the ball which Ben used on his tourney-winning, 4 
under-par final round. (See “Following the Films.” 
WW. Apr. 11, for review of movie on Hogan's career.) 


again.” 
after an auto accident 


MEN (AND WOMEN) AT WORK: Housewives 
are flocking to take jobs in the expanding defense pro 
gram. That’s the way the Census Bureau accounts for 
a large part of the 1,274,000 rise in persons employed 
last month. Civilian jobs set a new high record for 
March (60,159,000) and unemployment was at the low 
est March level in four years (2,147,000). 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

DAKOTA OIL BOOM? One of the newest and richest 
North American oil fields is in Alberta, Canada. Some 
geologists think the oily sands of the Alberta field run 
across the U. S. border into North Dakota. Oil com 
panies are putting this theory to the test. Last week, in 
the far northwest corner of the state, North Dakota's 
first commercial oil well came in. 


ENDQUOTE: New York State Motor Vehicle Com 
missioner Clifford J. Fletcher (pointing out that New 
York State had three times as many traffic casualties 
last year as all U. S. casualties in Korea up to date) 
“Is it any wonder that someone has been led to define 
guided missile’ as meaning the automobile?” 
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Australian Wool Boom 


Uncle Sam may have burst the 
fantastic price “boom” that has | 
turned Australian woo! farmers into 
ao new wealthy class 
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week 
convictions of two Florida Negroes 
The young men had been sentenced 
to death for allegedly attacking c« 
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membership. But it raised again the 
thorny problem of what happens 
when one freedom (press freedom) 
clashes with another (right to a fair 
trial). Future court cases may come 
to grips with the question more di- 
rectly than in this instance 


Profit on Lost Money 


Two thousand half-dollars were 
deliberately “lost this month in 
New York City subways, phone 
booths, hotels, and other public 
places. And the “loser” got back 
three times as much money as was 
lost. 

Each four-bit piece was in an en- 
velope addressed: “To An Honest 
Person.” A message was attached, 
inviting the finder to keep the coin, 
but to put $1 in an enclosed ad- 
dressed envelope. Within a few days 
envelopes containing $2,990 poured 
into the office of the Booker T 
Washington Birthplace Memorial. 

It was the first test of an unusual 
money-raising idea. In 1946 Con- 
gress authorized the mint to issue 
half-dollars bearing the image of 
Booker T. Washington. He was born 
in slavery in Franklin County, Va., in 
1856. After tHe Civil War, when the 
slaves were freed, he ‘pioneered it 
the task of Negro education, es- 
pecially vocational training. He died 
in 1915 after 34 years as head of 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Five million of the memorial coins 
vere sent to the Booker T. Washing- 
ton Birthplace Memorial, with per- 
mission to sell the coins at a premi- 
um to aid the organization’s work. 
The Memorial has founded schools 
for Negroes in his honor 

The “money-losing” plan may be 
tried in other cities 


Mormons’ New Leader 


The Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter Day Saints (also known as the 
Mormon Church) has a new leader, 
77-year-old David O. McKay. 

He was named president of the 
church at a solemn conference last 
week at Salt Lake City, Utah, head- 
quarters for the world’s 1,100,000 
Mormons 

McKay is the ninth in the line of 

hurch leaders which began with 
Joseph Smith, the New York farm 
youth founded the Mormon 
Church in 1820. Joseph Smith’s suc- 
cessor was Brigham Young, the 
famed pioneer who led his band of 


who 
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Wide World ohote 


ISRAEL AND JORDAN are cooperating in marking out the boundary between 


the two nations. 


A surveyor (left center) figures the location of the line, Arab 


helpers with buckets and brushes stand by to whitewash a pile of rocks as 


a border marker. 
north along Israel's border. 
reclaim a swamp. Syria objects. 


In contrast to this peaceful project, there’s trouble farther 
Near the Sea of Galilee Israel plans to drain and 
Israeli and Syrian forces clashed 


in raids 


this month. Israel and Syria want the U. N. Security Council to look into the 


case. Jordan and Syria fought 


followers to what is now Utah 
Mormons today make up about 60 
per cent of Utah’s population. They 
have many members in surrounding 
states and in foreign countries 

As president, McKay is acknowl- 
edged as “prophet, seer, and revela- 
tor” of the Mormon Church. With 
the Council of Twelve Apostles, he 
rules most church matters. Mormons 
give a “tithe” (one tenth) of their 
income to support their church. 

McKay succeeds George Albert 
Smith, who died on his 81st birth- 
day, April 4. Smith, a distant rela- 
tive of the founder of the church, 
had been president since 1945. He 
was an enthusiastic Boy Scout 
leader and was credited with enroll- 
ing almost every Mormon boy in 
the Scout organization 


Death for Atom Spies 


convicted of 
information to 
the 


Two Americans, 
passing atomic 
Soviet Russia, must pay for 
crime with their lives. 

They are Julius Rosenberg, 32 
and Ethel Rosenberg, 35, his wife 
A Federal Court jury in New York 
City found them guilty of spying for 
a foreign nation in wartime. They 
were charged with being part of a 
spy ring that gathered secret mili- 


Israel 


in Arab League war of 1948-49. 


tary information and passed it to the 
Russians during World War II 
Judge Irving R. Kaufman sentenced 
both to death. 

Also convicted in the same trial 
was Morton Sobell, 34, an engineer 
who gave away secrets on non- 
atomic weapons. He was sentenced 
to 30 years in prison 

Still another spy ring member was 
David Greenglass, 29, Mrs. Rosen- 
berg’s brother. He admitted supply- 
ing atomic bomb information, based 
on his wartime work at Los Alamos 
atomic laboratory. Greenglass testi- 
fied against the others. He was sen 
tenced to 15 years in jail 

A fifth spy, Harry Gold, had con 
fessed some time ago to being a 
courier for the spy ring. He also 
testified against the Rosenbergs and 
Sobell. He was already under sen 
tence to 30 years in prison 

What's Behind It: This is the first 
time that spies have been sentenced 
to death in a U.S. non-military 
court. A recent report by the Joint 
Congressional Atomic Energy Com 
mittee states that the spy ring may 
have saved Russia 18 months of 
work in developing the atomic 
bomb. Included in the ring was 
Klaus Fuchs. This German-born 
scientist worked in British atomic 


laboratories. 








United Nations News 





MacArthur Controversy 


A serious difference of opinion has 
flared up between the Administra- 
tion Douglas Mac- 
Arthur over policy in Korea 

The Administration wants to keep 
military strength avail 


and General 


most of our 
able to guard against Communist 
aggression in Western Europe. For 
this reason, as well as desire to avoid 
a general war the Administration 
wants to keep the Korean war from 
spreading to the rest of Asia. Mean 
the U.N. is bring 
cease fire in 
N Neu 5 

MacArthur, U.N 
maintains that the 


trying to 
Korea SF 


while 
about a 
March 21 t 

General com 
mander in Korea 
war in Korea 1s 
and if 


( hine se ( om 


only way to win the 
( hing « 
ittack the 


to bomb bases 
Necessary 
munists in China itself 

On March 24. General MacArthur 
offered to meet the Red 
| It the 


Chinese 
commander to 1 truce 
offer were re ad the I 
mander w 
extended to the 
interior base 
General Ma 
Washington took ) to task for this 
warning. The U.S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff sternly ordered him to 
tror Washington in id 
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Many Republican leaders in this 
country rallied to the support of 
General MacArthur. They prepared 
resolutions in both houses of Con- 
gress to enlarge MacArthur's author 
ity to make foreign policy recom- 


troops in the 


mendations 

What's Behind It: Who is General 
MacArthur's “boss”"—the President 
of the United States or the United 
Nations? 

Scholastic Magazines put this 
question to the U.S. Mission to the 
U.N. We were told that the Presi- 
dent has the authority to remove or 
replace General MacArthur as U.N 

The President 
requesting per- 
mission from the United Nations 


commander in Korea 
can do so without 








As we go to press, President 
Truman announced that he 
has relieved General MacAr- 
thur of all U. N. and U. S$. mil- 
itary commands and has re- 
placed him with General Mat- 
thew B. Ridgway. 








JET HELICOPTER: The 


passenger helicopter 


back of each jet engine is the fiery trail made by the priming fuel. 
jets gain speed, the flame becomes almost invisible 


and lift the helicopter 
and can be stored in 


two black blobs 
Each blob is an Ll-pound jet engine. 


The craft is seven feet high 


U. N. Playground 


To show that it is a “good neigh- 
bor,” the U. N. will build a children’s 
playground on part of its new world 
headquarters site on Manhattan Is- 
land 

New York City officials had sug- 
gested that the U.N. set aside part 
of the site as play-space for children 
of the surrounding area. This month 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie an- 
nounced that the U.N. will turn 
the northeast corner of the site, near 
the East River, into a playground 
Children who come with visitors to 
the U.N. may use the playground 
along with children living in the 
neighborhood 


Quik 2 
ON THE © NEWS 
1. Identify (on separate sheet of 
paper): Joseph W. Martin, Erwin Can 
ham, David O. McKay, Robert H. Jack 
son, Julius Rosenberg 


2. The central issue in the disagree 
ment between General MacArthur and 
the Administration is: General Mac 
Arthur believes that to win the Korean 
must attack 
the Administration 


war we 


wants to avoid a 


large-scale war on the continent of 


ee and to give first emphasis t 
guarding from Com 


numist aggression 


The pioneer Negro educator who 


long headed Tuskegee Institute 


ng was 





Wide World phot 
the engines of this two- 
The light streak 
As the 

The jets spin the rotor 
weighs only 356 pounds, 


(top) are 


um average garage. It can cruise at 70 miles per hour. 


Eventually Hiller Company plans to mass-produce this ‘copter. 
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Meet the Greeks 


HATS “Greek 


and goddesses, 


to you? 
myths, 
beautiful statues, temples with 

columns? The glorious ad- 
? Battles at Mara- 
thon and Troy? Heroes like Achilles 
und Hector? Thinkers like Socrates 
and Aristotle? 

If that’s all ¢ means to you, 
you're 2,500 years behind the times. 
All these part of ancient 

Today's Greece is very dif- 
ferent. Let's compare this modern 
ind with the ( of long ago 


Gods 


narble 


ventures of Ulysses 


sreece 


were 


Creece 


yreece 


VANISHED GLORY 


Ancient Greece during its Gelden 
Age (around 500 B.( 
Her 
iy the foundations 

tion Today (¢ 
backward 


) was wealthy 
ind proud great men helped 
for Western civil 
sreece is poverty 
in her ways. 
Britain, the 
and the United Na 
. | 


im: have lost her inde 


War Il (see 


en and 


thout the help ot 


wld 


f pa r¢ 


ONE NATION—AT LAST 


t Greece was not 


with its 


a nation 
surrounding 
Vas a separate country. 
water sep 


Athens and 


bodies of 
ty-states.” 
he most powerful. At 
than 150 
along 
he Mediterranean and 
2 200 


masters 


were more 


scattered all 
Then, for years, 
Mace- 
Turks 
itriot named Koraes 
ent Greek love of 
21 the Greeks pro- 
see pic- 
revolt 
a nine year 
and united, 
in 1830. 


matn\ 


Romans, Byzantines 


lepe ndence 
The y rose in 
irks. After 
vecame tree 


me in history 


A BIGGER LAND 


mur time 
500 B.C 


ily the pe 


is twice as big 
Greece then 
ninsula between 
and lonian 

st Turkey 
has added territory in the 
covers 50,000 
ze of Ala- 


incient Greeks planted 


seas By 
wars ; and Bulgaria, 
the natio 
north. Today, Greece 


about the si 


many settlements on the Mediter- 


ranean shores of countries which are 


and Tur 


Greek 


now France, Italy, Africa, 
key. But these passed from 
control long ago. 


THE “NEW” GREEKS 

The ancient “city-states 
people. Athens, the largest, had only 
20,000 people. Modern Greece has 
nearly 8,000,000 population. The 
people have changed. Their land was 
overrun by other peoples—Macedo 


had few 


Albanians 
Many of 


(reeKs 


nians, Bulgarians, Romans 
Venetians, Normans, Turks 
them intermarried with the 
and took up Greek ways 
Greek language 


and the 


A LAND STRIPPED BARE 


The land itself has changed An 
cient Greece had many forests. By 
the Middle Ages, most of the forests 
had vanished. Generations of wood- 
gatherers cut them for lumber and 
fuel. Now the rocky hills of southern 
bare. Goats eat the ten 
der saplings as fast as they spring up 
must buy half the 
uses from abroad 


Greece are 


Greece wood she 


wr 
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But not all things hav . changed in 
Greece during the past 25 centuries. 
Modern Greece is still: 


A LAND OF FARMERS 


Most Greeks today, as of old, make 
their living from the Jand. Their tiny 
produce wheat and other 
grains, tobacco, grapes, olives, and 
fruit. Where the soil is too poor for 
farming, the Greeks graze livestock. 

Country life in Greece has changed 
little through the ages. The people 
still use hand tools and the farming 
methods of their ancestors. Most of 
the people live in villages that lack 
running water, electricity, or sewage 
systems. (See page 10.) 


farms 


A HOME OF DEMOCRACY 

The very word, “democracy,” 
comes from the Greek language 
Long ago the people of Athens set 
up an elected law-making assembly 
It was the first democratic parlia 
ment in the history of the world 
After independence was won a cen 
tury ago, Greece became a 
archy. But the Greeks have a consti- 
tution, and their democratic parlia- 
ment is the real ruler of Greece. 
Since World War II, the 
fought a civil war to keep from los 
ing liberty to a Communist dictator 
ship, as you'll see on the next page 


mon 


Greeks 


Wide World Photo 


GEN. RIDGWAY MEETS THE GREEKS: One of the pluckiest units of ne Gated Nations 
army in Korea is the Greek brigade, which has won an outst + repu- 
tation. On March 26 (the 130th anniversary of Greece's deduretion of indepen- 
dence) Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, commander of the U. S. 8th Army, reviewed 


the Greek unit. 





In photo, Gen. Ridgway kisses the cross held by Theofanis Tra- 


tolos, Greek brigade chaplain. Most Greeks belong to the Greek Orthodox Church. 





Greece’s Comeback 


©! KRKENDI r 1 RP ; bands vii t guerrillas 

Le “ all their arms 
The t 

cist Ita 

C.reece 


in’ VW | 


bases 
B far 

BCA 
GREECE'S COMEBACK is paid for to 
a large extent by United States aid 
Since World War Il our aid to Greece 
has amounted to about 14 billion dol- 
lars, much of it in Marshall Plan funds. 
The girl above recently traveled 6,000 
miles with a shipload of exhibits de- 
signed to explain the Marshall Plan to 
the Greeks. The sign on the bar 7 
saves (in Greek), “Marshall Plan 


bors 


ind the pi 
part this 


see page 

yps are about 
1930s. Indus 
fourth higher 

? | [ ' , ‘ 4 ; i i ' { wi! ite 
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I pov 

munist age " with Marshall Plan funds from 


W " i rom I nited States. These plauts will 





OUR FRONT COVER 
GREECE’S COMEBACK in health is 


dramatically illustrated by our cover 

photo. lt shows a plane spraying DDT 

! ! over Athens. A few vears ago there were 

7 wre , one to two million cases of malaria in 

aye ; “ : Greece every vear. DDT has wiped out 

GCREECE’S COMEBACK in transporta =< 7 . — mosquitoes so effectively that now there 
tion is illustrated by this newly-suvtaced — | at thousand MAG DCC are fewer than 50,000 cases a year. In 
read over which Antonios Saltas is tray rged t t D background of cover photo is the flat- 
cling on donkey-back. Most of Greece's . t . topped hill called the Acropolis. There 
highway system ware ruined by de ein re t} on ancient Gr * erected some of the 
struction or neglect during nearly 10 world’s most beautiful buildings. Large 
years of war. With | S. aid, 2,000 structure with many columns, now in 
miles of roade have been repaired But the Greeks are ‘Ain a COME ruins, is the Parthenon. Wide World. 


nunist ideas 





louble Greece's supply of electricity 
by 1953 
Greece and Yugoslavia have “bu- 
ried the hatchet.” Marshal Tito of 
Yugoslavia quarreled with Sta‘in in 
48. Tito stopped helping the Greek 
year Yugoslavia and 
decided to be friends again 
is a partner with the free 
nst C 


Hels | ite ast 


ymmunist aggression 
and in Europe 
ren't allowed 
Atlantic Treaty as 
rs. But they take part in 


see page 7 
nd Turkey we 
ve North 
full membe 
ylanning as “consulting members.” 
Yes, Greece is making a comeback 
t the basic problems are stil] un- 
iIved 
1. The Greek Guerrillas. 
Just across Greece's frontiers, sev- 
ral thousand Greek rebels are lurk- 
Whenever Stalin sees a chance 
to make trouble in these 


Greece, 
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SCALE OF MILES 








“shock troops” are ready to strike at 
their homeland again. “Radio Free 
probably in Albania—keeps 
a steady stream of Communist prop- 
aganda flowing into Greece over the 
air waves. The United Nations keeps 
a special Balkan 
stantly on watch for signs of trouble. 
Greece is still one of the weakest 
links in the chain of free countries 
that holds Russia back from the 
Mediterranean 
2. The 
Squabbling scandals 
among Greek government leaders 
just about drive U. S. aid representa- 
tives to despair. Last year it 
found that thousands of tons of U.S 
aid supplies had been rusting and 
docks ot Greek 
ports for as long as three years. For 
wasting our help in ways like this, 
the U. S. stopped all aid for a time 


Greece” 


commission cComn- 


Greek Government. 
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Greece has had 20 different cabinets 
in the past five years. 


3. Greek Economics. 


Greece is still a “nation on relief.” 
American taxpayers are paying the 
bill for a third of the Greek govern 
ment’s expenses, through the Mar- 
shall Plan and military aid. The fact 
is that Greece is a poor country 
Only a fourth of the land can be used 
for crops. For every Greek, there's 
less than one and a half acres of 
cropland to grow food. This com 
pares to eight acres of cropland per 
person in the United States. Even be 
fore World War II, Greece imported 
one fifth of her food. Greece has few 
factories. The biggest manufacturing 
industry is clothmaking, and that 
fills only half of Greece's needs. Of 
all the Marshall Plan countries, 
Greece has the lowest income pet 
person ($130 per year ). (Turn page.) 
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The colored line surrounds the Dodecanese Islands, returned to Greece by italy after World War Ii. 
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Stavro | ipl 


village 
the Ionian 
the Greek 
Our vil 
hundreds 
have mu 
and make 
The w 
from 
highly 
neat to 
clothes 


Most 


Stavro— 
Greek Teen-ager 


STAVRO, the boy who tells the Our mountains make it hard to 
story below, is shown ot werk on travel from village to village. We 
his family's “three-story” farm Greeks who have always been 

killed sailors, travel by sea when we 
system helps us use it ldsto can 

the full Thousands of « aiques- small cargo- 

We use the whea nake at urying sailboats—travel back and 
ur main food. The es yield oil forth between the islands and main- 
for cooking. We } ‘ ; ( and of my country 

Most of our produce goes to the 


vine from the grapes 
great port of Piraeus. Piraeus is the 


egetables too, in smal irdens 


Our old hand tox re precious port of Athens, capital of Greece. 


They are costly and hard to re place : 
We have no machin o help us on The Corinth Canal 
our farm I often take the voyage from Ceph- 
Some day the { " } ir ilonia to Piraeus. My uncle Con- 
six morn stantine owns a caique. On the voy- 
ft the year age, our caique passes through the 
Corinth Canal, which links the Gulf 
yf Corinth with the Aegean Sea. The 


villa 


K Kranital 


ong 


canal is four miles 
Dur ng W wid W il II the Ger 
ins destroyed part ol the cana 
U. S. gave us money, equipment 

! engineering help to | 
1948 


the 


nal. Since its reopening in 
can again save 200 n iles on 
trip from the west coast to the Aegean 


sea on the east by using the canal 
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These teen-age Greek girls cre at o summer camp on the outskirts of Athens. They 


are singing before breakfast, at a concrete table made in the shape of a wheel. 





1. GREECE—THEN AND NOW 


If the statement describes ancient Greece, write the 
letter A. If it describes modern Greece, write M. If it 
applies to both ancient and modern Greece, write the 
letter B. If neither, write X 


_1L. A land of “city states” rather than a single na- 
tidn 
A weak, backward, and poverty stricken region. 
A land where agriculture is the main occupa- 
tion of the people 
Place where the first democratic parliament in 
the history of the world was set up. 

5. A Russian satellite state. 


il. WHICH IS RIGHT? 


Place the letter of the correct choice in blank space. 


___l. Russia is interested in Greece because: (a) it 
is a “doorway” to the Mediterranean Sea; (b) it 
has large supplies of oil; (c) it has vast de- 
posits of uranium ore 
During World War II, Greece: (a) was one of 
the Axis allies; (b) suffered crushing defeat 
and hunger from Nazi invasion; (c) was a 
prosperous neutral country. 

The two countries promised aid under the Tru- 

man Doctrine are: (a) Greece and Yugoslavia; 

(b) Italy and Albania; (c) Greece and Turkey. 

A neighbor of Greece which is a Russian satel- 

lite is: (a) Turkey; (b) Yugoslavia; (c) Bul- 
garia 

Greece has shown its sincerity as a partner in 

the free world by: 




















SAAS SN, 


A Workbook Section for the Unit on Greece 


(a) sending troops to Korea; (b) keeping an 
honest, stable government in power; (c) mak- 
ing an alliance with Albania and Bulgaria. 
The Greek government has been criticized for: 
(a) being corrupt and wasteful of American 
aid; (b) encouraging Communist guerrillas; 
(c) refusing offers to join the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

Available for agricultural use in Greece is 
about: (a) % of the land; (b) % of the land; 
(c) X of the land. 

The chief purpose of the “three-story farming” 
method is; (a) to make the most use of small 
tracts of land; (b) to grow a wide variety of 
crops; (c) to grow crops in marshy regions. 


ill. WHEN DID IT HAPPEN? 


Use the numbers 1-5 to indicate the correct order if 
which the following took place in Greece. 


Greece became a free and united nation for the 
first time. 

Nazi Germany occupied Greece. 

Greece was a leader of civilization and the homé 
of great writers, architects, and thinkers. 

The Truman Doctrine was announced 

Guerrilla warfare broke out in Greece as Commus 
nist-led groups rebelled. 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 


Was Uncle Sam justified in becoming protector of 
Greece's freedom? Answer on separate sheet 





IS If GREEK TO YOU? 


Answers in next week's issue. 


| 
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Flower (from Greek 
Early form of insect 
Greek. 
Feminine character of Greek mythol- 
ogy 
Capital of Greece 
Ancient Greek philosophers 
of dispute (first six letters) 
Get up. 
Abbrev. for Georgia 

— s, Greek god of war 
Cold, freezing (combining form, from 
Greek root meaning icy cold) 
One or some. 
U. N. Secretary-General 
— — mos, Greek island off Turkey. 
Transfer. 


word for star). 


method 


26. Beginner. 


. Eggs beaten up with milk and fried. 


Direction from Stavro Pappas’ island 
to Albania (abbrev.) 


. Balkan nation. 
. — — stipalaia, Greek name for Stam 


DOWN 


. Macedonian who spread Greek cul- 


ture deep ‘into Asia (first three tetters ) 
Soft-walled pouch 3. Three 


. — — — doe, in Greek myth. She threw 


self on husband's funeral pyre. 

I — — —, modern name of country 

that battled ancient Greeks at Marathon 
— anitsa, city of northern Greece 


Highway. 


Capital of a Communist nation which 
aided Greek Communist rebels. 
Covered with hair. 13. Instead 
Formerly. 

— — ros, Aegean island. 
19. Yes. 21. Polite 


palia Is. in Dodecanese. 23. Adore 


. ———us, mocking god of Greek myth 


. Negative answer. 


Sicilian mountain where ancient Greeks 
believed Zeus crushed giant Typhon. 
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closed by the dozen. Seven of the 
eight banks in the county shut down 
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Whot title sid you give to this cartoon? Write the title you propose 
on the | line below. Look on page 15 to see the title which was 


given to the cartoon by the newspaper which originally published it 





Sra KKK KKK KKK HK 


A Town That Refused to Die 


Decetur's story was presented on the radio 
series, “The People Act,” produced by the Twe 
ners tieth Century Fund and the National Broadcast 
ises ing Compony.) 





HEADLINES OF SCIENCE 


New Weapon Against Malaria 


One id's greatest scourges 
has, at any 
than 100,000,000 
s e through the 
yet malaria 


Ma alone 


f oy 
ver 


in any other 
st worki ig hours 
human suffer- 
mm. Malaria is 
ypics. Even in 
however, there 
year 
to stop ma 
the mosquitoes 
irial blood para 
ria victim to a well 
places draining 
| on stagnant wa- 
have done won 
i 
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Va s to use certain 


tack the parasites in 


Most of 
The dis- 


tim’s blood 


drugs are not cures 


New Plane May Explore 
The ‘‘Top of the Sky’’ 


lesigned to fly nearly 
five times higher than any plane has 
before is being built by 


An iirplar 


Tie ” 

ompany 

is called, is 
harply 
have two 


as Aircraft (¢ 
} ) 
as the plane 


Se 

s. It 
J 

parate power plants 

1 jet engine for take- 


with s 


may 


ket engine for use high 
eT! atmosphere 

{ the aircraft believe it 

iigh as 56 miles above 
the earth it will be 
2.250 miles per hour 


Dp ed ol sound At 


speed will be much 


will be the U. S. Air 
2 rocket plane, which 
be flight-tested this 
fast as 2.500 miles 
el, and may reach 
} 38 miles 
highest known plane flight 
vas made in 1948 by a British Vam- 
pire jet fighter The mark was 59,445 
feet above the earth (about 11% 


; 
mies }. 


ease may start again after use of the 
drugs stops. The most-used drugs for 
this purpose are quinine (made from 
the bark of the tropical cinchona 
tree) and 
(made in the laboratory ) 

This 


Chemical Society's meeting in Bos- 


more recently atabrine 


month, at the American 
ton, a new anti-malaria drug was an- 
nounced. It is a thousand times more 
powerful than quinine, 100 
more powerful] than atabrine. It will 


times 


cost only a fraction as much as eith- 
er. Its raw 
from distillation of 


materials come largely 
coal The new 
drug could probably be made on a 
mass-production basis. This may be 
the long-sought drug 
cheap and plentiful enough for even 


anti-malaria 
the poverty-ridden people ot most 
tropical lands 

The drug is now being tested on 
Africa. In 


about a year it is expected to be on 


malaria victims in Nigeria 


the market commercially 
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Ice Islands Get a Job 


The “ice islands” of the Arctic 
have been put to work. 

In the February 7 issue of World 
Week, p. 20, we told you of the huge 
ice masses, miles across, which drift 
endlessly in the Arctic Ocean. 

Recently Col. Bernt Balchen, U. S 
Air Force polar explorer, said that 
an all-year outpost has been set up 
The men 

Balchen 
could 


on one of thé ice islands 
are weather observers. Col 
group of 15 
be maintained there. Supplies are 
dropped by parachute. The men also 
are making experiments aimed at 
improving clothing and equipment 
in cold regions 


Oldest Living Thing ? 


In a peat bog in Manchuria, scien 
tists found a lotus seed. They 
mated its age as 50,000 years 
month the 
sprouted! But the story has an un 
happy ending. After three weeks, a 
fungus infection killed the plant that 
oldest 


said a men 


esti 
Last 
seed was planted. It 


sprang from the seed ever 


germinated 





FISHING BY HORSE AND CART NO TALL TALE IN BAY OF FUNDY 


Imperial O11 Limited 


Fishermen haul in their catch by horse and cart at the head of Canada’s Bay 
of Fundy, which lies between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. There tremen- 
dous tides, that surge and fall about 30 feet, sweep many shad and salmon 
into long nets set up on birch posts. Nets are cleared twice a day at ebb tide. 





Future officers at work: Fort 
Riley officer candidates study 
map during field problem 


Uncle Sam’s Schools 


Opportunities in the Army, Navy, and Air Force 


Officer Training 


$ given iptitude 


A Career Club Feature Se NE ee 


i page 18 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 
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Famous players in every major sport—in- 

cluding such baseball greats as Ted Williams 
and Bob Feller—use and recommend Wilson 
sports equipment—today’s modern equip- 
ment for today’s fast modern play. They say 
“Play Wilson and you play the best.” Sold by 


leading sporting goods dealers everywhere 


WILSON SPORTING 
Branch Offices in New York, Son f s 


=] ncipel cities 
(A subsidiary of Wiisor 


TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 





bob Feller and Ted 
Wilhoms ore members 
of the famous 
Wilson Advisory Stoff 
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a ’ Say What 
2 Fey / You Please! 


..and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 
In your article on “Teen-ager Con- 


quers the Amazon” you said “Jack was | 


vitten by a piranha.” Was he hurt? 
The list o1 Congressmen in the “Con 
gress at Work” issue was very helpful 
to me. I wrote to the offices of all the 
Governors tor information 
Dick O'Brien 
Hulton H. § 
Spokane, Wash 


Dick reters to the February 14 issue 


World Week. Jack Schultz, the Flor- 


ida teen-ager who sailed alone down the 


Amazon, reported that he was bitten in | 


' 
‘ 1 
he leg by p 


iranha, a vicious Amazon 


fish. He ‘said he jumped back into his | 


canoe immediately and was not badly 


hurt.—Ed 


Dear Editor 


Your “Say What You Please!” column 


attracted my attention because it gives | 
idents the opportunity to express their | 


~ws freely It also gives students from 
z1 tries, like the Philippines, 
ity to know the school life 

not only in the United 

but of foreign students as well. 

like to correspond with other stu 
ther countries. My hobby 
tam] llecting and picture post- 


ard collecting 


lents trom 


Benj. dela Pena 
City Delivery 
Manila, Philippines 
> o . 
Dear Editor 
Our class has noticed that the picture 


t Gay Head in your recent issues is | 


lifferent from that of your previous is- 
sues. Some members of the class think 
that the picture is of the same person 
ind that the recent pictures are of Gay 
Head when she was younger 

Faye Grant 

Moore Academy 

Pine Apple, Alabama 


Gay Head says: “I'm so glad I had 
another picture taken! My new pic- 
ture (taken when I was six months older 
than in the first picture) certainly is an 
improvement!” 








Great new 
teen-age cereal 
helps you have 





KELLO 


more body-building 


than any other well-known 
cereal—hot or cold! 


GG’S CORN SOYA— 


protein 








Why is Corn-Soya the “teen-age” 
cereal? For the same reason that 
teen-agers today are healthier, bet- 
ter developed and finer looking. You 
get more protein than any teen-agers 
before you. And Corn-Soya is the 
new protein cereal. 

That's important because govern- 
ment authorities say you still don’t 
get enough protein at one meal 
breakfast. So Kellogg's developed 
Corn-Soya, not just for its vitamins, 
minerals and energy value—nor just 
because it tastes so good. 

But because you need a breakfast 
food that’s rich in what it takes to 
help you build a fine body. Kellogg's 
Corn-Soya. 





BODYBUILDING PROTEIN—RIGHT IN 
THE BREAKFAST BOWL! 
Percentage of daily protein needs pro 
vided by a standard portion (1 ounce) of 
Kellogg's Corn-Soya when served with 

4 ounces (44 cup) of milk or cream* 
Average Girt (13 to 15 years) 11.45% 
Average Boy (13 to 15 years) 11.0% 
Average Girl (16 to 20 years) 12.39% 
Average Bey (16 to Wyears) 9.35% 

Recommended dietary allowance (revised 

1 ), National Research ( ounct! 








Stiverware with your own initial! 
Pour initialed teaspoons for 75¢! See 
complete offer on Corn-Soya package. 








The hight 
Point Zs A 
The W. if Your Write 


ESTERBROOK FOUNTAIN PENS 
offer you the world's largest selection 
of point styles and variations. When 
you buy an Esterbrook can 
choose a that 
writing exactly. You can then screw 
this personal point 
Esterbrook Fountain 
right at the counter 


you 


point matches your 
into 


your 
yourself, 


za 


Wedinm stub 


= 


TO SELECT OR REPLACE 
HERE'S ALL YOU DO 


Osterbrook 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


BY AMERICA’S FIRST PEN MAKER 


ii" i" Teps, don't miss. i“ i“Worthwhile 
i Fair, “Save your money 


ii A“ TERESA (M-G-M. Produced by 
Arthur Loew. Directed by Fred Zinne- 
man.) 
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Fred Zinneman vt 
fine fil is The Men 


hroughout 


Teresa sees that 
Philip is under the domination of a self 
Tied to his mother, Philip 
lacks the confidence to get a job and 


crowded apartment 


ish mother 
shoulder the responsibilities of a mar 


man. So little more than 
a child herself, must face the problems 


ried Teresa 
of an adult in a strange land with no 
ye to advise her 

Although the problems Philip and 
Teresa face may be rather special, their 
emotions might be those of any boy and 
girl who fall in love before they 
to handle the many 


have 
sufficient maturity 
complex problems marriage brings 

| yhn 
makes the mother-dominated Philip a 
svi pathetic Col 
linge is exc ellent as the neurotic mother 
But to 18-year-old Pier 
Angeli, the Italian girl who plavs Teresa 

| } 


ina cn 


Ericson in his first screen role 


character Patricia 
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His Majesty, the Umpire 


ASEBALL umpires are sad and 
lonely people. Nobody loves ‘em. 
The fans boo ‘em. The players snarl 
at ‘em. Little dogs snap at their ankles. 
But these friendless men in blue are 
ot to They are the law, 
and they dispense it fairly and fear 
lessly—and sometimes very humorously. 
Take “the colorful Jack Guthrie, for 
example One afternoon a batter, an 
gered by a strike call, hurled his bat 
high into the air. Guthrie cocked his 
head. “If that bat comes down,” he 
drawled, “you're out of the game.” 

Jack Sheridan was once taking a ter- 
rific needling from a big crowd. He 
suffered in silence, until a husky female 
fan leaped from her seat and shrieked, 
if I wife, Sheridan, Id 
give v« 

Sheridan slowly turned around, re- 
moved his mask, bowed to the lady, 
and in a ringing voice replied, “And 
if | were vour husband, madam, I'd 
take it.” 

One 1 well-known local doctor 
was making life extremely miserable 
for the fabulous “Steamboat” Johnson. 
Finally Johnson marched over to the 


stands 


be pitied 


were our 


yu poison!” 


day 


19 


“You got no right to beef, doc,” he | 
bellowed. “When you make a mistake, | ALLS... 
it’s followed by a funeral. When I make | SOF 
a mistake, it lives forever!” 

Once a manager was about to give 
Ed Finney, Pacific Coast League ump, | 


a piece of his mind. Before he could 
even open his mouth, Finney waved 


Draper-Maynard 
him off the field. “But I haven't even 


9 

said a word!” the manager screeched. | k th b tt 
“Beat it!” snapped Finney. “I know | mda es em e er 
what you're thinking.” 
At this point we might as well ad-| 
mit that the man in blue doesn’t al- | 
ways get in the last word. Once in a} 
while a quick-witted plaver will leave | 
him speechless. 
Some years ago George Moriarty | 
was umpiring a Cleveland-Detroit | 
game. An Indian rookie was up at the| 
plate. The rookie took one strike with- | 
out protest. Then he took another. | 
And then a third. Before returning to} 
the dugout, he turned to the umpire. 
“I beg your pardon,” he politely asked, 
“but how do you spell your name?” | 
Surprised, Moriarty obliged, spelling 
his name out letter by letter. The 
rookie sighed. “Just as I thought sir, | 
only one “i.” Herman L. Masin | 





| 

j 

| There's a DRAPER-MAYNARD official 
baseball . . . to fit EVERY pocketbook! 


if you'd like to keep in step 
Eat lots of fruit to give you pep! 


The same goes for D & M SOFTBALLS, 
too! Ask for “the Lucky Dog kind!” 


| 
| 
| 








Fruits supply vitamins and minerals needed to turn other 
foods you eat into energy. They help keep your skin clear and 
eyes sparkling. Eat fruit every day—fresh, dried, or as juice 
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MAY and JUNE (Dividend) 1951 Senior T-A-B Club Books 


This is your last « to get T-A-B CLUB books until The strain of the wedding is over. Everything would be 
September. St rs : lerful if it were not for the bride’s four children, 
Select iue—one for every four pur 
chased this | : y t books and have them 


GR UDINI Williams and Epstein 


count towa 


Our best w ¢ Ue : summer. At twelve he left home as “Eric the Creat,” circus per 
Here are the life and secrets of the greatest ot 


ians, who outwitted even Scotland Yard. 


ag 


Ira Wolfert . row ernolr 


VRILO 


The thrilling adventures vid Richardsor Leo Margulies, Ed. 

refused to j ' | | 

in the movie lays of cowbovs. ranchers. miners, and marshals come 
in these ten stories by ten top flight authors, 


Tom Lea 


roa —s lo was t] atest I] t in Mexico. B a one Ed. by “Red” Smith 


1d tennis stories. 


Walter Neble Burns 


; the story of despet idoes, stage 1 »bbers, Indian fight- 


und of Wyatt Earp, the strong arm of the law. 


Each book only 25¢—one free for every four. 
R. L. Stevenson 


Free Purchased 





r - 1 AMERICAN GUERRILLA IN THE I ? wy yf buried gold, mutiny, and piracy on 
PHILIPPINES hi yu will remember the movie. 


THE BRAVE BULLS 
FAMILY HONEYMOON Frances Crane 
THE GREAT HOUDINI 1 exciting, well written mystery story laid in New Orleans. 


POPULAR BOOK OF WESTERN STORIES 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 
SPORTS STORIES 


TOMBSTONE Simon and Veinus, Eds. 


TREASURE ISLAND ty-tv ope masterpieces, together with thematic 
9. INDIGO NECKLACE MURDER lt ind words of over 300 selections 


10. POCKET BOOK OF GREAT OPERAS 








11. LITERARY CAVALCADE, May 1951 
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Check dividends due and books you wish te buy May 1951 Awards Issue 


Gheve, Ties Gand & coupes OS fer eas This special issue of Scholastic’s superb literary magazine 
book purchased. You may also order “Old Favor- carries short stories, essays, poetry, radio dramas, humor 
ites” listed in your February T-A-B NEWS. written by students whe won Scholastic Awards this year. 

It also pictures art award winners. It may be selected as a 


NAME es dividend or purchased for the usual 25¢. 








A pro and con discussion on whether the U. S. should 
sponsor a one-for-all, all-for-one pact in the Pacific 


Should the United States 


Sponsor a Pacific 


Introduction 


The State Department recently con- 
firmed that the United States is taking 
part in informal discussions with sev- 
eral Asian nations on the desirability of 
a Pacific Pact. This pact would be de- 
signed to strengthen the security of that 
irea against Communist aggression. 

The principal provision of the pro- 
posed Pacific Pact would be a one-for- 
all, all-for-one mutual defense pledge. 

the pattern set by the 
12-nation North Atlantic Treaty 

The North Atlantic Treaty serves 
notice on a possible aggressor that an 
attack on any one of the countries that 
signed the treaty would be considered 
an attack on all. The North Atlantic 
Treaty went into effect on August 24, 
1949 

A similar 
exists 


It would follow 


mutual defense 
among the 21 


arrange- 
ment American 
re publics 

What about the nations of the Pacific 
area? Should they, too, unite to safe- 
their community against Com- 
munist aggression? What are the ad- 
vantages of a Pacific Pact? What are the 
disadvantages? In short, Should the 
United States sponsor a Pacific Pact? 


NO! 


It is by no means certain that the 
Pacific nations themselves want a Pa- 
ific Pact 

For the United States to impose such 
a pact on unwilling nations is like fore- 
ng a child to eat spinach “because it’s 
good for you.” 

A Pacific Pact would be effective only 
if all the non-Communist nations ad- 


to it 


guard 


here 
But it is an open secret that India— 
the largest non-Communist nation in 
Asia—would have nothing to do with a 
Pacific Pact. Burma and Indonesia are 
ilso reported to be cool to the idea. 
Even Pakistan, which otherwise leans 
closest to the West in its foreign policy, 
is not over-enthusiastic about the proj- 
ect. Its Foreign Minister, Sir Moham- 
med Zafrullah Khan, said as much to 
World Week's U.N. correspondent in a 


cent radio interview 


The most we can expect is a partial 
Pacific Pact—a pact binding only a feu 
of the Pacific nations. And that is worse 
than no pact at all. 

This brings up another issue—a key 
issue—Japan. According to John Foster 
Dulles, adviser to the State Department, 
the defense arrangement would include 
Japan. In other words, Japan would be 
permitted to rearm. What guarantee is 
there that a rearmed Japan would not 
embark again on its old path of aggres- 
sion? 

There is also a_ serious practical 
problem. The United States would have 
to supply the bulk of the war weapons 
We are already supplying large quanti- 
ties of arms to Western Europe. If we 
also undertake to help equip the armies 
of Asia, we would be spreading our 
help too thin. 

Finally, there is the danger that as a 
result of the proposed Pacific Pact we 
might find ourselves bogged down in a 
major Asiatic war. While our forces 
were pinned down in Asia, Russia 
would have a free hand in Europe 

It would be folly for the United 
States to sponsor a Pacific Pact 


YES! 


To have an Atlantic Defense Pact 
and not a Pacific Defense Pact is like 
locking the front door but leaving the 
back door open. It would be a standing 
invitation for further Communist ag 
gression in Asia. 

Many observers are convinced that 
had there been a mutual defense ar- 
rangement in Asia among the non- 
Communist nations, the North Korean 
Soviet stooges would not have dared to 
invade South Korea. 

Similarly, if the non-Communist coun- 
tries of Asia agree on a Pacific Pact, it 
would serve to discourage Soviet im- 


Pact? 


perialism from new aggressive adven- 
tures 

All totalitarian states would 
rather pick off their victims one by one, 
rather than confront the united might 
of all of them at once 

The time to unite the Pacific nations 
is now. Tomorrow may be too lat 
Stalemated in Korea, the Communists 
may attack any day some other region 
in Asia just to save “face.” John Foster 
Dulles declared on March 14 that Rus 
sia is carrying forward a 25-year-old 
Communist strategic plan to clamp 
Soviet control on Asia by violence 

The United States spearheaded the 
North Atlantic Treaty. It should take 
the leadership in sponsoring a similar 
treaty in the Pacific. Many Asians fee} 
that we are not as interested in protect 
ing them from Communist enslavement 
as we are in protecting the peoples of 
Western Europe. This false notion must 
be corrected. 

The objections raised by our oppo 
nent cannot be taken seriously. Arming 
the Pacific nations does not weaken the 
defense of Western Europe. If am 
thing, it will strengthen it. 

Similarly, a rearmed Japan is no 
threat to peace if that country is placed 
solidly within the camp of a Pacifi 
defense alliance and is subject to ove 
all control by a Pacific Council 

It is equally erroneous to say that the 
United States would be “imposing” a 
Pacific Pact on “unwilling” nations. The 
record shows that quite a number of 
Pacific countries have been clamoring 
for just such a pact—the Philippines 
New Zealand, Australia, Japan. 

In the final analysis, all that the 
Pacific Pact will do is merely to put on 
paper an understanding which already 
exists. There can be no doubt that if 
for example, the Philippine Republic 
were attacked the United States would 
come to its defense. It is also true in the 
case of, say, New Zealand or Australia 

The pact would serve notice on po 
tential aggressors to keep their hands 
off these territories or suffer the conse 
quences of a war with all the members 
of the alliance. 

Should the United States sponsor a 
Pacific Pact? Yes, by all means—and 
let’s do it quickly 


much 
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Tough Battle 


“Yes,” said the boarder, after vainly 
attempting to carve the spring chicken, 
“the hen is might er thar the sword.” 


Flying Blind 


“How did you find you 
ik, Sire 
Diner: “Well, it was just luck. I hap 
pened to move that piece of potato and 
there it was.” 
MeCall Spir 
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Boys in Gray,” i if South STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Schelestic Mogezines accept stomp odvertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stomp dealers 
Our reeders are advised to read en advertisement 
carefully befo ending money for stamps. If the 
> P advertisement me me the werd “approvals,” the 
stamp ra seul ‘ stamp dealer will send you in addition te any free 
stomps, or stamps you poy fer in edvence, a selection 
of other stomps known os “approvels.” Each of these 
epprovel” stomps hes a price clearly morked 
you keep any of the “approval” stamps you must 
pay for them and return the ones you do not wish 
represents the passing of time to bey if yew de net intend to buy any of the 
approve!” stamps return 
coretul te write your name end address in upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which you re- 
ture the stomps. Scholastic Megezines will do all in 
union of their power te protect their readers from unfeir 
7 ( proctices. Any reader whe considers thet he has 
tee , been deceived os a result of his response to on 
Indiana edvertisement in Scholastic Mogatines is urged to 
eppeel to the Executive Editer, Scholastic Mage 
times, 7 E. 12th St. New York 3 vy 
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Fuller Information 


An ambitious mother wrote to movie 
director Alfred Hitchcock 

“Dear Mr. Hitchcock: I have a per- 
fectiy beautiful daughter. She is 17 
years old, five feet three inches tall, 
blonde, and weighs 118 pounds. Do you 
think she might succeed in the movies?” 

To which the famed director replied: 

“Dear Madam: It would be impos 
sible to say, as you did not state her 
width.” 


That's Lovel 
He: “Since I met you I can't eat 
sleep.” 
She: “Gracious! Why not?” 
He: “I'm always broke.” 


un’t 
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Detective Story? 


A scrawny miss with braces on her 
teeth hung around the desk of the li 
brarian until the latter asked, “Is there 
any particular book you're trying to 
make up your mind to ask for?” 

The scrawny one blushed and whis 
pered, “Do you think I could borrow 
Scouting for Boys?” 


Capper's Weer! 


Good Aim 


An English lady visiting Mexico was 
taken to see her first baseball game 
When it was over, they asked her how 
she liked the sport, and she replied, “I 
simply adored the one they call the 
pitcher. He was wonderful. He hit the 
bat every time.” 
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Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


The solid color sports shirt shown 
is the famous Arrow Gabanaro! Pick 
yours from 12 smart colors 

Comfortably tailored of rich, 
rugged rayon gabardine, Gabanaro 
is colorfast WASHABLE 
in your EXACT collar size and sleeve 
length! $6.50 


comes 


The bold, brawny check is the new 
Arrow Ranch Ho! A sports shirt that 
wears like all get-out— washes like 
your own two hands! “Sanforized’ 


labeled. With long sleeves, $6.50 


NOTE every Arrow sports shirt 
now has the revolutionary Arafold 
Collar, Made for greater comfort 
and neater appearance. Looks good 
with a tie or without. 


Mokers of shirts, ties, sports shirts, handkerchiefs and underweer 











TUDENES 
Win Cash ond Trip to Debit 


Cash Prizes! 


receive $10 
nddition, there are na- 
00 first prize, $75 
and four $25 honor- 
each of 56 groups. 


Regional 
cash awards. In 
tonal awards of § 
second, $50 third, 
able mentions in 


group winners 
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7th to 12th Grade 
Students are Eligible! 


Boys and girls and senior high 
i 


school (public, parochial, private) who 
are not more than 20 years old are 
eligible. Must be 


drawing course. No entry fee req ed 


enrolled in sho 


Only signature of » nstructor 


Sponsored by 


Certificates of Merit! 


A beautiful 1.A.A.Certificate(8'4"x10%") 
will be presented to each student whose 
project wins one of the 1444 regional 
awards. Certificate means automatic en- 
try in national haals. 


Nine Major Divisions 
to Enter! 


Major divisions include wr ght metal, 
woodwork- 

irawing 
drawing, nat ne shop, 
sin new 


patternmaking and molding 
ing, electrical, mechani 
architectural 
plastics, printing 


open division 
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Expense-Paid Trip! 


The top 9 LA.A. winners in the nation 
and their instructors will visit the Ford 
Motor Company and Detroit's huge 
250th birthday festival celebration as 
guests of the LA.A. All expenses paid! 


1 ip 
Only 8 Weeks to Go! 


Hurry! Hurry! Only 8 more weeks to go. 
But that is plenty of time to whip that 
project into shape—to give it the fnish- 
ing touches that may make it a winner. 
Help celebrate Detroit's 250th birthday 
festival by winning an expense-paid trip. 
Project jadging starts June 20-21. 


° 
full information on where to send your project 
i when, agk your shop instructor or write: 


> INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
Ford Motor Company 


Dearborn, Michigan 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


2916 Schaefer Road, BOOKLET 
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HIS is being written on April Fool's 

Day. Though Sunday, today and 
the few preceding days have been so 
hectic that there is little inclination 
around our corner to play jokes. On the 
other hand, without a sense of humor 
pervading the place, we might all have 
gone quietly mad. For this weekend we 
have moved our offices. 

Since our weekly magazines have 
‘foundry day” on Monday each week, 
and on Tuesday at 5 p.m. the news 
pages are teletyped to the printing 
plant, the problem of “timing” our mov- 
ing was important. A few things slipped 
up. But here we are at a new corner. 
Topsy-turvy and noisy it is, with work- 
men hammering, drilling, installing par- 
tions 

We'll tell you more about our new 
corner in a later issue. Briefly, we sim- 
ply needed more space and could not 
expand our quarters on 12th Street. In 
these days of shortages, we weren't able 


to get—or rather afford—what we want. 
So I have been taunting the moving- 
harassed staff with remarks about mov- 
ing again two or three years hence. 
That's as close as we have come to any 
April Fool's Day fun. 

Come visit us this summer if you are 


in New York. Our new address is 351 
Fourth Ave, at 26th Street. 

As for me, I shall escape some of the 
noise and mess. For tonight I'm leaving 
New York for Pittsburgh, where I shall 
be acting as non-voting chairman of the 
national jury for the Scholastic Art 
Awards at Carnegie Institute. This will 
be the 24th consecutive year for that 
pleasant and exhilarating experience. I 
thought I'd be bored by the repetition 
long before this, but viewing the cre- 
ative work of young people never loses 
its thrill. The same goes for reading 
nanuscripts in the writing division of 
Scholastic Awards. It is one of the 
“pleasures of publishing” to come 
across a manuscript that shows excep- 
tional skill in imaginative writing. 
Teachers will recognize this elation as 
being very much like one of the “pleas- 
ures of teaching.” 

Our May issue of Cavalcade and the 
May 23 issue of the weeklies will again 
be our annual salute to creative youth. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


POOLS for 


PKACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


National Parks 


May 2 in Senior Scholastic, 
Junior Scholastic and World Week 

PAMPHLETS and MAPS: Yellow- 
stone and Grand Teton National Parks, 
1947, free, Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha 2, Neb. Zion, Bryce Canyon, 
Grand Canyon National Parks, 1947, 
free, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, 
Neb. America’s National Parks, full 
color lithographed wall display, 8 feet 
long picturing and describing Amer- 
ica’s National Parks, 1950, free, Grey- 
hound Information Center, Department 
N. P., Box 815, Chicago 90, Ill. List of 
Maps, Circulars, and Folders on Na- 
tional Parks, (A mimeographed list of 
materials currently available), 1950, 
free, U. S. Dept. of the Interior, Na- 
tional Park Service, Washington 25, 
D. C. Pictorial Map of Glacier National 
Park, 1950, free, Great Northern Rail- 
way Company, Executive Department, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

BOOKS: “Oh Ranger!” A Book About 
the National Parks by Horace Albright 
and Frank Taylor, $3.00 (Dodd, 1946). 
Our National Parks, by Robert Melbo, 
$2.75 (Bobbs, 1941). Exploring Our 
National Parks and Monuments, by 
Devereux Butcher, $3.50 (Houghton, 
1950). 

ARTICLES: “Let No One Ever Spoil 
Them,” by I. Rainier, Nature Magazine, 
Nov. 1950. “Playgrounds for Everyone,” 
by T. Bernard, American Magazine, 
Oct. 1950. “Shall We Let Them Ruin 
Our National Parks?” by B. De Veto, 
Saturday Evening Post, July 22, 1950. 
“Steam-heated Wonderland,” Holiday, 
Aug. 1950. 

FILMS: Free Horizons: The Story of 
Our National Parks and Forests, 22 min- 
utes, sale, Films, Inc., 330 W. 42 St., 
N. Y. 18. Re-Creation, 33 minutes, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, available 
from your State film library. Vacation 
trip through some of the national parks. 

Available free films on individual na- 
tional parks: Grand Canyon in Northern 
Arizona, 17 min., Ford Motor Co., Film 
Library, Schaefer Road, Dearborn, 
Mich. Glacier National Park (Montana), 
9 min., Ford Motor Co. Nature’s Cameo 
(Bryce Canyon—Utah), 7 min., Ford 
Motor Co. Rainbow of the Desert (Zion 
National Park—Utah), 7 min., Ford 
Motor Co. Yellowstone (Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho), 20 min., Ford Motor 
Co. Colonial National Historic Park 
(Virginia), 30 min., Virginia Conserva- 
tion and Development Department, Di- 
vision of Publicity and Advertising, 
Richmond 19, Va. Luray Cavern and 


Shenandoah National Park (Virginia), 
30 min., Virginia.Conservation and De- 
velopment Department. Carlsbad Cav- 
erns (New Mexico), 10 min., Santa Fe 
Film Bureau, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Il]. Sutimertime in Yosemite Na- 
tional Park (California), 10 min., Santa 
Fe Film Bureau, Olympian Wonder- 
lands (Olympia National Park and 
Mount Rainier National Park—Washing- 
ton), 22 min., The Milwaukee Road, 
516 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Mesa Verde (Colorado), 20 min., Den- 
ver and Rio Grande Western Railroad, 
1531 Stout St., Denver 2, Colo. 

FILMSTRIPS: Our National Parks, 
Curriculum Films, Inc., 41-17 Crescent 
St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

The Society for Visual Education, 
Inc, 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
14, Ill., has prepared a series of indi- 
vidual filmstrips on each of our national 
parks in cooperation with the National 
Park Service of the U. S. Department of 
the Interior. Write them for listings and 
details. 


Thailand 
May 2 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Empire's End in 
Southeast Asia, by Virginia Thompson 
and Richard Adloff (Headline Series 
#78), 1949, 35¢, Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, 22 East 38 St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Anna and the King of Siam, 
by Margaret D. Landon, $2.50 (Day, 
1947). Picture Map Geography of Asia, 
by Vernon. Quinn, $2.25 (Lippincott, 
1946). 

ARTICLES: “Do-it-now Man in the 
Never-mind Land,” by P. Durdin, N. Y 
Times Magazine, Nov. 12, 1950. “Gar- 
den of Smiles,” Time, Apr. 3, 1950. 
“Siam: Land of Smiles,” by B. Clark, 
Reader's Digest, Aug. 1950. 

FILMS: Byways of Bangkok, 9 min- 
utes, long term lease, Teaching Film 
Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 43 St., N. Y. 
18. Life in Thailand's capital. Mystic 
Siam, 10 min., long term lease, Teaching 
Film Custodians. Native people at work 
and play; importance of Siam in current 
world politics. Pageant of Siam, 10 min., 
long term lease, Teaching Film Custo- 
dians, Life of the natives of Bangkok 
and ceremonies of the King’s court. 
Song of Siam, 10 min., sale, Hawley- 
Lord, Inc., 61 W. 56 St., N. Y. 19. In- 
fluence of western .civilization on an- 
cient Siamese habits and customs. Anna 
and the King of Siam, 135 min., rent, 
Films, Inc., 330 W. 42 St., N. Y. 18. 
Life in Siam a century ago and the 
trials of an English woman tutor. 
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By Max J. Herzberg 
Choirman 

Teen Age Book Club 
Selection Committee 


T-A-B 
CLUB 
BOOKS May-June 1951 


End-of-term Choices 


American Guerrilla in the Philippines 
has long been esteemed as one of the 
best-written and most vivid books pro- 
the war. Similarly, critics 
everywhere warmly praised The Brave 
Bulls. Quite different from these books 
in content and style is Homer Croy’s 
humorous and sentimental story called 
Family Honeymoon. We all delight to 
watch magicians, and perhaps the great- 
est of them all is celebrated in The 
Great Houdini. Lovers of the frontier 
and its adventures will enjoy the Popu- 
lar Book of Western Stories. Each’ of 
these stories is almost good enough to 
make a novel by itself 

The Junior list also,includes The Great 
Houdini. In addition there is Cow Dog, 
the story of a dog's faithful devotion 


duced by 


The Black Spaniel Mystery is an adroitly | 


told tale, and animal lovers will like 
Mountain Pony and the Pinto Colt 
Among the other book dividend titles 








listed this month, you will find a similar | 
| the cause of a neglected region. His 


variety of reading appeal 


Book Selection Problems 


At this time I should like to discuss 
the biggest problem that faces the T-A-B 


Club Selection Committee. I may phrase | 


this as the “degree of adulthood or ma- 
turity problem.” In other words, when 
does a book produced for adult readers 
become suitable for our lists? 

In general, this is a difficulty that 
arises mainly in with the 
Senior list—books for our young adults 


ble 1s 


connection 


mainly with novels, occa 


If char 


The trou 
sionally with non-fiction books 


icters in a book employ profanity or | 
other vulgar language, shall it be com- | 


pletely rejected? 

The problem is, unfortunately, a high- 
ly complicated Almost all our im 
portant writers today ignore the so-called 
Victorian literature and 
practice the freedom customary in Eng- 
lish literature up to the mid-19th century 

in Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Fielding, 

Our own young people 
adult books. It should be 
the T-A-B Club Selection 
many books as in 
their But in general 
what would you advise? 

Send your comments to Miss Martha 
Huddleston, Director of T-A-B Club, 
351 Fourth Ave New York 10, N. Y 


one 


tradition in 


tor example 
want these 
added that 
Committee rejects 


judgment unfit 





Off the Press 


America’s New Frontier: The Mountain 
West, by Morris E. Garnsey. Knopf, 
N. Y. 299 pp., $3.50. 


A glance at a relief map of the United 
States will explain quickly the aptness 
of the title, “Mountain West.” The 
states of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, and 
New Mexico are the subject of a schol- 
arly investigation by Dr. Garnsey, pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of 
Colorado 

It is clear from this study that unless 
the water, transportation, credit and 
other problems of this region are acted 
upon, the Mountain West will stagnate 
instead of becoming “an economic fron- 
tier, a conservation frontier, and a fron- 
tier in political liberalism.” Since the 
Federal Government owns and admin- 
isters 54 per cent of the area of the 
Western states, the major share in new 
developments must come from Wash- 
ington, D. C. This, of course, does not 
preclude full cooperation from the cat- 
tle, food, wool fiber, and mineral inter- 
ests of the area. The nation as a whole 
is involved in the development of the 
Mountain West, for we must consider 
plans for the diversification of industry 
in an atomic age and the opportunities 
for national growth in an underpopu- 
lated region. Dr. Garnsey is pleading 


case is supported by carefully gathered 
tables. It should attract the nation’s 
attention 


Twentieth Century Unlimited. From 
the Vantage Point of the First Fifty 
Years, edited by Bruce Bliven. Lip- 
pincott, Phila. & N. Y. 315 pp., $3.50 


Now that 1950 has drawn to a close 
we have had a new spate of comment 
on the last half-century from those who 
believe that 49 years did not make a 
half-century. If the new views on the 
last 50 years are as perceptive as those 
collected in the essays under review, we 
shall have no cause to regret the clash 
over what constitutes the mid-century 
point 

Mr. Bliven, an of the New 
Republic, and a seasoned observer of 
the world scene, has given direction to 
a wide variety of contributions. Among 
the 16 pieces are those by Elmer Davis 
on world government, Edward Condon 
on science and civilization, Robert 
Nathan on American business, Philip 
Murray on trade unionism, Malcolm 
Cowley on literature, and Harold Clur- 
man on the theatre. There are articles 
by other writers on atomic energy, 
medicine, foody problems of population, 
American polifies. American art, Ameri- 


( 


editor 


can music, the future of our ci! 
manners and morals. Teachers 
especially interested in “Education 
Takes Stock,” by the professor emeritus 
of education at Teachers College, Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick. 


Atoms at Work. A Preview of Science, 
by George P. Bischof. Harcourt, 
Brace, N. Y. 130 pp., $2.25. 


We have been using inventions for 
years without knowing why or some- 
times even how they work. But atomic 
energy could never have been harnessed 
without an understanding of the atom 
and how it is made up. Mr. Bischof, a 
teacher at the Brooklyn Technical High 
School, has attempted in simple lan- 
guage and line drawings to explain the 
nature of atoms. 

In the first three chapters we make 
the acquaintance of molecules, 
are more numerous in a thimble full of 
water than grains of sand on a beach. 
Subsequent chapters are devoted to 
electrons and other particles which 
make up the atom. The scientific matter 
is brought to life for the non-science 
minded reader by homely comparisons. 
Scientists who laid the foundations for 
current progress in the field of atomic 
energy are part of the story. The result 
is a science book for young readers 
which makes clear the scientific method 
and provides a simple introduction to 
the problems of atomic energy. 


Portraits of the Nations Series. J. B. Lip- 
pincott, Phila. and N. Y. 12 vols., 
about 120 pp. each, $2.50. 


The most recent addition to this fine 
series of volumes on the nations of the 
world is The Land and People of Israel. 
by Gail Hoffman. In general, it follows 
the pattern of earlier volumes in that 
there are chapters on the geography of 
the country studied, its history from the 
earliest to present times, the life of the 
people, personalities which have influ- 
enced the country’s development, and 
the outlook for the future. Miss Hoffman 
is an American who first visited Pales- 
tine in 1925. In 1935 she returned there 
and stayed ten years. Her affection for 
the land is reflected in simple but sen- 
sitive prose enlivened by inspiring pho 
tographs of the country’s progress. Maps 
are an added feature. 

These books are admirably suited tor 
study by young people in junior and 
senior high schools. Volumes on France, 
Switzerland, Holland, Russia, China, 
India, Poland, Brazil, England, Canada, 
and Sweden have already been pub- 
lished. International understanding will 
be furthered by a study of the series. 

—Howarp L. Hurwrirz 





